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Memorabilia. 
THE Director and Chairman of the Manag- 
ing Committee of the British School at 

Athens have sent to The Times (Jan 20) an 

appeal for funds, which sets out something 

of what has been done, and what it is hoped 

to do, in the way of excavation at Sparta. 

The two chief pieces of work in hand are at 

the Theatre and on the summit of the 

Acropolis above it. A great deal of the | 
Theatre has been made out, and a large por- 

tion of the stage buildings has been laid 

bare; but much more digging is required | 
before satisfactory verification of conclusions 
and an intelligible course of history can be 
ascertained. The Theatre at Sparta — so | 
much can be said—is one of the largest on 
the Greek mainland and exhibits in plan | 
some unusual features. On the Acropolis one | 
of the most remarkable results is the mass 
of bronze objects dating from the beginnings 
of Archaic Art down to the fifth century. 
Not less important are the finds of terra- | 
cottas, among which is a striking female 
head of early archaic type richly painted and 
almost undamaged. Above all the life- | 
sized statue in Parian marble discovered last | 
May makes a strong claim upon lovers of 

Greek Art for support of this investigation. 

For who knows but that the base of this | 
might be discovered and the question whether 
or no it is a portrait of Leonidas come to be 
settled in the affirmative ? 

HE Master of the South Oxfordshire | 
_Hunt, Mr. Sydney Algernon Fane, has 
decided to resign the mastership at the end | 
of the present season, his ground for doing | 





| what might be worth preserving. 


| money from Government. 
| dated February, 1787. 
| their demand for due evidence ‘‘ that the 
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so being the increase during late years 
in the use of barbed wire all over the 
country-side, which has come to such a pitch 
as to spoil sport and multiply risks beyond 
all reason. ere is menace to an institu- 
tion without which, to how many thousands 
of Englishmen, England would hardly be Eng- 
land at all. What tracts, too, of literature 
would lose colour, and become mere anti- 
quarianism, if fox-hunting were abolished ? 
Come to think of it there are few things 
that have been carried on into the present 
generation with so little diminution of orig- 
inal character, with so plain an adherence 
to old ways, as fox-hunting has. No doubt 
there are considerations of public good to 
which even fox-hunting might have to yield; 


| but we imagine the present situation will 


be tackled effectively. The disappearance of 
fox-hunting—if and when it ever goes— 
would be of immense social and also of 
literary significance. In fact it makes one’s 
brain reel to imagine all the pens scratching, 
voices dictating, typists typing throughout 
the length and breadth of Great Britain, 
Ireland and America making essays for the 
Press about its ‘‘ passing,’’ before the writers 
of monographs settle down to work upon it. 
IX the reminiscences which he is furnishing 
to The Morning Post, Admiral Sir Her- 
bert King-Hall relates how in 1889 he went 
in the Canada to close down the little dock- 
yard at Antigua and, acting with the 
Assistant-Paymaster, looked through the 
MSS. and other records laid up there to see 
Here he 
found two letters of Nelson’s, then a youn 
captain in command of the Boreas, a aan 


| frigate, soundly chiding the officers of the 


dockyard for negligence in furnishing him 
with accounts to justify their drawing more 

The letters are 
They are fiery in 


King’s money was properly laid out,’ and 
one can imagine the shade of Pepys ap 


| proving. 


[? might be amusing from time to time to 

take note of the most ludicrously depress- 
ing item one has found in the Press of a 
week. For this week we think the anecdote 
in the first paragraph of Mr. St. John 
Irvine’s article in The Morning Post of 
Tuesday would pass without challenge. 


‘‘T remember,’”’ says he, ‘‘ when I first began 
the craft of writing, that a lady came upon 
me while I was busy with a manuscript. 
She said, ‘ It’s going to be a very long story, 
isn’t it?’ 


I looked at the pile of paper on 
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my desk, and replied, ‘ Yes, I suppose it is. 
I hadn’t thought of that. But does it 
matter?’ She answered in an airy tone— 
her husband was an author—‘ Oh, we never 
give more than eighty thousand words!’ ”’ 


Mr. Irvine goes on to remark with pride that | 


actors rarely behave in that manner. 


QN the night of Jan. 18 was revived at the 

Inner Temple Hall that ancient institu- 
tion, the Moot, which had been in abeyance 
during an interval of two hundred years. 
The Lord Chancellor presided; and the sub- 
ject argued was the right to an interlocutory 
injunction on the part of a plaintiff who was 
delivering bread from outside in a borough 
where a baker’s strike was in progress, and 
found transport-workers of the borough who 
sympathized with the bakers, trying to per- 
suade his carters to cease work. Both sides 
were heard, and at 9.25 the Lord Chancellor 
delivered judgment, granting the interlocu- 
tory injunction, without prejudice to effect 


of facts which might be established when | 


the case came for. trial. 
HE Coventry Herald for Jan. 15, has a 
note of meeting of the Birmingham 
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Last year the Austrian Government, with 
the consent of the Reparation Commission 
sold it to an English company, by loan from 
whom it is now in Paris. It is about eight 
yards long, and four yards wide—decorated 
with wild animals, symbolical flowers and 
| a poem in Persian characters exalting Shah 
| Saffi. 
QN Wednesday last the bicentenary of John 
Howard’s birth was celebrated by a 
memorial service in St. Paul’s Cathedral 





'and by a public meeting at Fishmongers’ 
| Hall. Not that the date of his birth—nor 
| yet the place of it—is certainly known; and 
| What evidence there is points to Sept, 2 
The Times article upon him (of the same 
| day) is most interesting where it deals with 
Howard’s continental travels, visiting the 





| prisons. The Bastille, it will be remembered 
| resisted his endeavours to penetrate its 
| secrets. 


| [HE fishermen at Deal are complaining of 


| the multitude of sea-gulls and the losses 
| they occasion. The sea and foreshore are 
alive with them; they follow the outgoing 
| boats — sprat-fishing — like a great cloud; 
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Archwxological Society held on the Wednes- | their screeching is deafening; they swoop 
day before, at which Mr. P. B. Chatwin | down on the catches as they are being hauled 
read a paper on the results of excavation at | in and devour the sprats by thousands; then 


Berkswell (see cxlix. 343). The Norman 
crypt under the chancel and under the 
western end of the nave was evidently con- 
structed to hold some important relic and 
it is a question whether this was the body 
of St. Mildred or of Bishop Mildred. 


HE Villa Aldobrandini, which was lately 
sold by Prince Aldobrandini to a syndi- 
cate, has been rescued by State acquisition 
from any possibility of being defaced or 
destroyed by speculators. Preserved as a 
National Monument, the grounds about it 
will also be scientifically excavated, and the 
important ancient ruins, of which the exist- 
ence has been ascertained, are assured of 
having their treasures brought to light in 
the most skilful way and estimated at their 
true value. 
THERE is a carpet on view at the Museum 
of Decorative Arts—so a Parisian corres- 
pondent writes to The Morning Post—which 
is valued at over £150,000. It dates from 
c. 1550, and was made in Persia in the reign 
of Shah Saffi, and was presented to Peter 
the Great of Russia. The Russian Sovereign 


in his turn presented it to Archduke Leo- 
pold of Austria. and it remained at the Aus- 
trian Court till 1918, when after the Revo- 
lution it was placed in a museum in Vienna. 


| they will invade the boats themselves—not by 
| any efforts to be driven away—and not con- 
| tent with the sprats they seize by thousands 
;on the beach, follow the catches on to the 
| railway station or the local factory. These 
| swarms are quite abnormal, and though the 
/ hard weather is a principal cause for their 
assembling it is thought that encouragement 
on the part of good-natured residents who 
feed them plays its part also. 


(HE correspondent of The Morning Post 
at Calcutta sends an account of a man- 
eating leopard which will be found in the 
issue for Jan. 19. It is devastating a 
place called Rudraprayag, in the Garwhal 
district, whence report has reached the 
United Provinces Council that it has killed 
no fewer than 114 human beings, notwith- 
standing sixteen paid shikaris, poison, traps 
and the assistance of European sportsman 
all arrayed for its destruction. 


MONG recent additions to the British 
Museum is a collection of Greek and 
Roman coins bequeathed by Mr. Richard 
Berry Seager, the American excavator. More 
than 1500 of these are coins of ancient Crete. 
The historical and mythological interest of 
Cretan coins much surpasses their artistic 
value. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





BRIDAL CUSTOMS AND LAWS AMONG 
THE HEBREWS. 


HE Hebrews are not an endogamous 

people. Excepting among wealthy families, 
cousins do not inter-marry. | Generally 
speaking, culture, pedigree, health, and a 
spotless reputation—all covered by the term 
Yeechus — are the points examined in the 
suitor for a maiden’s hand. ‘‘Sell all you 
possess to gain the love of a scholar’s daugh- 
ter’? (Pesachim, 49A). ‘‘ Who is really well 
off?” they ask. ‘‘ He is, who has won an 
accomplished and tactful mate.’’ Another 
Rabbi dryly declares (Sotah 2), ‘‘ Every man 
gets the mate he deserves.”’ They advised 
marriageable maidens to court consistently 
the favours of learned men. They 
were very keen on rank and _ station. 
Princesses could not marry commoners, and 
vice versa. They objected to men of distinc- 
tion mating with widows or with divorcées 
(Pesachim 92). They resented the breaking- 
up of the intimacies of family life by the 
husband taking his newly married spouse to 
a far-off domicile beyond the easy reach of 
her former home. (Yoma 18B). They had 
an idea that the national physique would be 
undermined if blondes wedded blondes, or a 
tall man mated with a tall woman, and so 
forth (Bechouroth 46). They fixed the nup- 
tial age for males at eighteen. 

When a wedding was in progress, they 
closed the schools. Weddings were solemn- 
ised for maidens on Wednesdays; for widows 
on Thursday (Ketoobous 5A), though modern 
practice admits any day of the week except 
Friday or Saturday. Marriages are not 
solemnised between Passover and Pentecost ; 
nor on any of the holy days; but middle 
half-holidays may be devoted by young ladies 
ty working on their trousseaux. On two days 
in the year the Rabbins permitted unmarried 
girls to troop out into market places and 
squares, rich and poor all dressed alike in 
white silk, in order to attract, by their comeli- 
ness and their coquetry, the likelier suitors 


among the privileged classes; urging them | 


to prefer beauty and fine manners to wealth 
and social position. (Taanith 26B). 


Whereas in these prosaic times pater- | 


familias is prepared to pay a fancy price, 
offering handsome dowries with his daugh- 
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ters to an eligible parti, through a shad- 
chan (marriage broker), in the primitive 
times of long ago, when the market was 
never overstocked, it was the man who was 
ready to loosen his purse-strings and to pay 
a big sum to the girl’s parents, in cash 
or jewels, or both, in order to secure the 
queen of his heart. Ex. xxii. 16, and Deut. 
xxii, 29, throw indirect light on _ this 
ancient custom in Hebrew life. Those texts 
give us examples of marriage by capture, 
followed by payment of money for loss of 
services in the home, the field or the farm. 

In the romantic story of Isaac and 
Rebecca’s wooing—where ‘‘ the veil’’ anti- 
cipates the appeerioun or pavilion of later 
ages, as well as the chuppah or canopy in 
Geonic times—we have a beautiful example 
of marriage by ‘‘ purchase,’ and of the 
adroitness of the match-maker. In _ this 
instance, as in the case of Ruth and Boaz, 
the period of betrothal was followed almost 
immediately, without any public ceremonies, 
by marriage. This simple mode persisted, in 
all probability, among the Hebrews for 
many centuries. In later times the Rabbins 
fixed a period between espousals and the 
wedding-day. (Ketoobous 63). 

Let us now turn to another aspect of the 
subject. The precise date of the introduction 
of the Ketoobah, or marriage certificate, re- 
mains undetermined, many claiming a great 
antiquity for it, viz., the Mosaic era. It 
belongs to the Maccabean age, if it was not 
actually the invention of the Anshei Ken- 
naysess Haygeddoulah (The Men of the Great 
Synagogue), of which tradition has it that 


Kzra was President, and the prophets, 
Haggai, Zephaniah, and Malachi leaders, 
circa 500 sB.c. down to 330 B.c. The last 


member of it was Simon the Just, who had 
the honour of an audience with Alexander 
the Great — ten years before that monarch 
passed away, and Ptolemy became 
master of Egypt. (Yoma 67A). We are told 
that Shimmon Ben Shotoch introduced a 
protecting clause in those documents (Ketoo- 
bous 80), whereby the achrahyous nechosim 
(moveable properties) inherited or ac- 
quired by the bride were retained by 


her under certain conditions in widow- 
hood or on _ remarrying. Whether 
this clause still appears in modern 


Ketoobous or not is quite immaterial. In 
any case, it would be inoperative, as these 
documents have only a spiritual and sym- 
bolic value to-day, without the least legal 
significance outside the Community of 
Israel. They are retained as historical links 
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with Israel’s past rather than for any other | 
cogent reason. When a man made ‘‘a bad 
bargain,’’ and had given his wife (Hrubin 41) 
a Ketoobah Meroobah (as it was then called), 
he had no right of action against the parents. 
The only course open to him was to send 
his wife a Sypher Kerissous (Bill of Divorce- 
ment). The Rabbins did not encourage 
hasty, ill-assorted marriages, in which, when 
poverty came in by the postern, love strode 
out by the front door. ‘ First build your | 
house, then take home a bride,” they sagely | 
ordained. (Sotah 49A). They loved inde- 
pendence wisely and well. The liberality of 
their minds, their freedom from _ so-call 
Pharisaism, is seen in a_ precept which 
occurs many times in their great books, 
“Turn all your Sabbaths into working days 
rather than go on the parish.””’ (Siobbos 
118). 

The next stage is the history of the wed- 
ding-ring, the tahbangas. Centuries before 
its adoption by the Church, the ring was used | 
for betrothals among the Hebrews. It came to 
them vid Egypt, worn then only as a token, a 
swastika, or a trinket. There are three 
types of rings recorded in the Scriptures 
(in Ex. xxxv. 22, and in Num. xxxi. 3), all 
associated with the nature-worship of the 
ancient land of the Pharoahs. They are the | 
tahbangas ; the ongil; the tzomeed. The first 
bore on its bezel or plate a bird or flower, 
etc.; the second a calf’s head; the third, | 
clasped hands or a yoke. Rings with hands 
clasped were greatly esteemed in the pagan 
world, and have been unearthed from excava- 
tions. The Romans, according to several 
distinguished authorities, were the first 
people to give rings special significance. Sen- 
ators and magistrates wore gold signet rings. 
Soldiers wore bronze rings till the age of 
Severus. Aurelian conferred the right to 
wear gold rings on all reputable citizens. 
Slaves wore iron rings. Many were made, 
from ivory, amber, glass, and_ proce- | 
lain. Common people wore glass or | 
porcelain. It was the Hebrews who selected | 
the gold circlet for sacred uses. This prob- 
ably happened about 1000 B.c., when Solo- 
mon married the Egyptian Princess. No 
reference to the tahbangas, either for 
betrothals (Tenoyeem), or for weddings, can 
be traced in the Talmud. Nor can we find 
at what date the curiously archaic formula 
spoken by the bridegroom when fixing the 
ring on the bride’s finger formed an essen- 
tial feature of the ceremony. From the com- 
posite form of the phraseology, one might 
safely assign the date as late as the age of 








the Geoneem; but it is useless to dogmatize, 
The formula runs thus. Ahrei ot mekooday- 
shess lee betahbanges zoo Kedass Moushay 
Vehyrisroile: ‘‘ By this token, you are now 
and henceforward consecrated unto me ae. 
cording to the laws of Moses and Israel,” 
The more one ponders the problem, more 
puzzling becomes the omission of this for- 
mula from the Talmudical Books, where mat- 
ters of less interest are recorded with nice 
historical punctilio. 

It is on record that the Men of the Great 
Synagogue (a Parliament of 120 members) 
not only fixed the Canon (Baba Basrah 14A) 
and composed most of the prayers in the 


‘ritual (Berachoth 33A), but also drew up 


ee 


what are known as the ‘‘ Seven Blessings” 
recited by priest or layman at all vedi 
feasts down to the present hour. One can 
but draw the conclusion that the ring so far 
had not gone beyond the Tenoyeem, or be- 
trothal stage, when Simon the Just passed 
away, circa 330 B.c. Yet there is indirect 


|evidence in the ordinances promulgated by 


the Rabbins during the siege of Jerusalem 
that the public mind was concerning itself 


| with the failure of Ketoobahs as safe-guard- 


ing documents in times of danger and disturb- 
ance. At least half a century before the 
debacle, the women of Babylon, in the lower 
strata of society were wearing the wedding 
ring and considered it as of higher worth to 
them than the usual contracts of marriage; 
as much from personal vanity as from a 
sense of better security. | Documents, how- 
ever precious, get mislaid: wedding rings 
never. In place of the costly Ketoohah— 


; economic reasons alone led to its suppression 
' in Babylonia—a short formula, not the one 


already given, but another, in which the 
words Kedass Moushay Veyisroile formed the 
determining factor, was drawn up for the 
bridegroom’s utterance on these quasi-civil 


| occasions. When the Rabbins (Gittin 7A) in 


the first century took steps to suppress all 
spectacular shows at weddings, the use of 
pavilions and sedan chairs for brides, the 
revelries, the cavalcades, the jesters, the 
mimes, and the fiddlers; to cut down 
coloured lights and flambeaux ; to veto the 
gold and silver helmets and the costly ral- 
ment worn by bridegroom and his supporters; 
when they reduced the wedding-feast from 
a week to a day; a spirit of revolt rose 
in the breasts of the women of the middle 
class against bare parchment and _ they 
clamoured to be put on a par with their sis- 
ters and relatives in Babylon. Thus, in the 
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first century of the civil era, the wedding 
ring became the staple possession of Hebrew 
married women, and was universally accepted 
as the symbol of the married state hence- 
forward. In other words, it was a com- 
promise between two extremes in social life. 

A word or two must be said anent the bach- 
elor state, which was the pet aversion of the 
Rabbins, Ben Azzai was the constant butt 
of his colleagues. Whenever one of them 
entered the holy state, they never failed 
to tease him about it. He took it all in 
good part, pleading, he was wedded to the 
Tourah, his Eternal Bride, and could never 
serve two queens with equal loyalty and affec- 
tion. (Sotah 4), 

Like the Chinese, the ancient Hebrews 
(Moed Koton 18) favoured the idea of ante- 
natal determinism with regard to mar- 
riage. There is an old Chinese myth which 
has found its modern counterpart in the 
romance of Moses Mendelssohn, the rich and 
popular eighteenth century banker and 
scholar, and one of the most intimate friends 
of Frederick II. Mendelssohn came of 
humble stock; and was a hunchback; but 
behind his deformity lay a pretty wit. He 
had fallen head over ears in Jove with a 
banker’s daughter, and made up his mind to 
make her his wife. By dexterously insinuat- 
ing that ‘‘ the hump ”’ had been predestined 
for her shoulders, and that, as soon as he 
saw her image, he prayed the powers above to 
let him ‘* get the hump,”’ he gained upon the 
maiden’s resistance quicker that Desdemona 
was won over by the Moor. Despite 
Socrates’ pointed sarcasm, which finds echo 
in the Talmud, Mendelssohn never had the 
least cause to regret the bargain he struck in 
his Ketoobah Meroobah. 

M. L. R. Bresrar. 

Percy House, South Hackney, E. 9. 


TREASURERS IN NORMANDY UNDER 


HENRY I. 


[% the last years of Henry I the head of 

the financial administration was an 
oficer styled the Treasurer, who, as we learn 
from the Constitutio Domus Regis, received 


the same salary as the Master Chamberlair: | 


and the other chief officers of the Royal 
Household. * 





*Cf. my paper on “Financial Administra- 
tion under Henry I” (Transactions of the 


We should naturally assume | 


Royal Historical Society, 4th Series, VIII, | 
56-78), 
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that the Treasurer’s jurisdiction extended 
over both Kngland and Normandy, as was 
undoubtedly the case with the other officers of 
the first rank, after the kingdom and the 
duchy were reunited in 1106. ‘Lhe first and 
only breach of this rule under Henry I 
appears to have occurred in 1133, when the 
I\ing created a separate Master Chamber- 
lainship tor England in favour of Aubrey de 
Vere and his heirs, Rabel de Tancarville 
retaining the ottice of Master Chamberlain 
in Normandy.* The existence of a separate 
Constableship for Normandy originated in 
the grant of that office to Richard du Hom- 
met by the future Henry 11, whilst only 
Duke of Normandy (*tapleton, Mag. Rot. 
Seacc. Norm., Il. clxxxiil.); and it is dur- 
ing the reign of Henry II that the Steward 
of Normandy first appears as a separate 
officer (Harcourt, ‘ His Grace the Steward,’ 
pp. 46-54). 

On the other hand, it may be argued that 
as the Treasury was not included in the 
Household, it is not safe to rely on the posi- 
tion of the other officers of the first rank ; 
but we have some evidence that Treasury 
officials did act on both sides of the Channel. 
Thus the Pipe Roll of 1130 shows us Robert 
Mauduit and Geoffrey de Clinton—the two 
Chamberlains in charge of the Treasury 
under the Treasurer—acting in Normandy. 
(Pipe Roll 1130, ed. Hunter, p. 37). The 
same Roll shows that William de Pont de 
|’ Arche—who, as I have argued, was Treasurer 
at the time—was in Normandy (p. 131), 
although perhaps not necessarily in his offi- 
cial capacity. 

However, Professor Haskins is convinced 
that there was a separate Treasurer for Nor- 
mandy under Henry I. He cites a charter 
of Henry I (1121-1131) addressed (inter 
alios) ‘‘ thesaurariis et omnibus fidelibus suis 
per Normanniam constitutis ’’ (‘ Norman In- 
stitutions,’ pp. 106-7). If the text can be 
relied on, this proves at least that there was 
not a single Treasurer of Normandy when 
this charter was issued; and as the Pipe 
Roll of 1130 shows us Osbert de Pont de 
l’Arche and Neel (afterwards Bishop of Ely 
in 1133 and Treasurer in 1135) receiving 
money in the Norman Treasury (p. 63), I 
should suppose that these thesaurarii were 
merely Treasury officials in charge of the 





*Cf. my article on ‘‘ Master Chamberlains 
under the Norman Kings” (‘ N. & Q.’, 13 8. i., 
| 223, 245, 263). 
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Norman Treasury as deputies to the Treas- 
urer. Such deputies may well have been 
styled Treasurers, just as the deputies of the 
Master Chamberlain in the Cubiculum, the 
Camera Curie and the Treasury were all 
styled Chamberlains. 

But Professor Haskins believes that in the 
latter years of Henry I the office of Treasurer 
of Normandy not only existed but was held 
as hereditary by a clerical family, the first 
member of which to enjoy the office—Gilbert 
of Kvreux—gave up ottice some years before 
1128, his five sons succeeding in turn to the 
Treasurership (op. cit., p. 109), For this theory 
he relies mainly on the late twelfth century 
chronicle of St. Barbe-en-Auge, which seems 
to me to be of little value for the reign of 
Henry I. The only confirmation of the 
story from record evidence is hardly satis- 


factory. A charter of Stephen to this priory 
includes :— 
Confirmavi... decimam de vicecomitatu de | 


Lesvin et Algia que sunt de capellaria mea 
quas Gislebertus de Ebroicis et Robertus filius 
eius capellani regis Henrici et mei dederunt 
et concesserunt eidem ecclesie. 

Professor Haskins points out that the 
Exchequer Rolls show that in 1180 and later 
the tithes referred to were a fixed charge on 
the ferms in favour of the Treasurer of 
Normandy; but I do not think that this 
proves that Gilbert and Robert of Evreux 
were ‘Treasurers of Normandy, although it 
might have given rise to the belief that they 
were. Further, it will be noted that in this 
charter they are not styled thesaurarii but 
capellant. But what reliance can we place 
on the charter? Dr. Round states that its 
appearance is ‘‘ somewhat suspicious ”’ 


(‘ Cal. Docts. France,’ No. 570), and Pro- ' 


fessor Haskins remarks that ‘‘ a strict inter- 
pretation of Stephen’s charter might make 
Gilbert one of his chaplains, but that is out 
of the question.”” As Gilbert seems to 
have been dead in 1133, it certainly is; 
but if the charter were a later forgery, the 
person who concocted it may have supposed 
that Gilbert was still living in 1135. 

My own view is that if the Evreux family 
really did hold a financial office under Henry 
I, it was probably only a local office of minor 
importance, and that they were wholly 
subordinate to the Treasurer and Chamber- 


lains of the Treasury, who were at the head | 


of the financial administration for both 


England and Normandy. 


G. H. Wuite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
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HUGH MILLER’s LITERARY CRITIC. 
1sM.—No history of literary criticism 
| has observed that Hugh Muller (1802-1806) 

was a minor contributor in this field. Muller 
| Was a stome-mason, an accountant, a 
geologist and a poet. He was a selt-made 
| Scotchman with good natural powers and was 
| possessed of considerable learning. eter 
| ayne’s ‘ Life and Letters of Hugh Miller’ 
| devotes one long chapter and various other 
passages to him as a man of letters, but says 
| Little of his critical essays. As editor of Z'he 
| Witness, the ‘‘ non-intrusionist’’ political 
| journal, Miller wrote about a thousand 
| articles. A number of these were on literary 
| subjects, estimates of the lions of Scotch 
| literature, Burns or Jeffrey ; and of ephemeral 
| books which reached his editorial desk. 
| Miller had not in any sense a great critical 
| faculty, but as a picturesque figure of the 
| nineteenth century this aspect of his talent 
| deserves mention. 

‘My Schools and Schoolmasters,’ Miller's 
record of his early struggles reflects his read- 
| ing, especially his familiarity with Scott and 

Burns. ‘ Leading Articles,’ a volume which 

| appeared in 1872, contains a brief essay on 
The Poet Montgomery’ (James Mont- 
| gomery). Of all Scottish poets, Miller says, 
| ‘‘ there is not one of equal power, whose 
| strain has been so uninterruptedly pure, or 
| whose objects have been so invariably excel- 
| lent’ (‘ Leading Articles,’ p. 149). Miller's 
| attitude towards literature has a definitely 
| orthodox, even ecclesiastical bias. In the 
|same volume occurs a unique, if not ex- 
| haustive, study of ‘The Poets of the Church.’ 
| This essay includes Blair and Burns, and 
| remarks that- throughout the latter’s verse 
runs ‘“‘ a rich vein of scriptural imagery and 
allusion.” (Jbid., p. 315). 

‘Essays, Historical and Biographical, 
Political and Social, Literary and Scientific’ 
(1862) includes at least eight papers with 
| interesting side-lights on Miller’s conception 

of literature. Echoes of Jeffrey’s influence 
_may be found in Miller’s paper on the Edin- 
burgh dictator. Jeffrey was, of course, “ the 
| first British critic of the age ’’ (‘ Essays,’ p. 
| 73), but it is suggestive to notice that even 
‘then others beside professional philosophers 
thought his discussion of ‘‘ the Beautiful’ 
| inadequate. The article on Burns 38 
largely eulogy (‘The Burns Festival and 
Hero Worship’) but indicates another 
characteristic of Miller as a_ criti¢. 
"He is fond, as befits a son of the people, of 
| the literature which describes the life of com- 
'mon folk. His essay, ‘ Literature of the 


| 
| 
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People,’ presents a useful summary of humble 
life in literature. In this connection Miller 
claims perhaps rather too much for pioneers 
in portraying ordinary life: ‘‘ The light 
which Burns cast revealed the Scottish 
peasantry to the literati of Britain as men 
of no inferior grade or stunted proportions ; 
and the revelation has told upon our litera- 
ture. Had there been no Burns, it is not 
very probable that the philosophic hero of the 
‘Excursion’ would have been represented as 
a pedlar; nay, we know not if a man so 
tinged with Toryism as Sir Walter Scott 
would have dared to give, under the previous 
state of things, a heroine so humble as Jeanie 
Deans to one of his greater productions, or 
a hero of such lowly extraction as Halbert 
Glendinning to another.’’ (Ibid., p. 296). 
An essay which may be regarded as comple- 
mentary is ‘The Untaught Poets,’ although 
here the modern reader is startled to learn 
that Southey was ‘‘the raciest English 
writer of his day!’’ (Ibid., p. 451). 

‘The Amenities of Literature’ and ‘ The 
Poesy of Intellect and Fancy’ are rather 
gossipy essays on the Edinburgh wits and 
other writers, notably Keats, whom Miller 
uses as a touchstone for various contem- 
porary poets. In the work of Eugene Sue 
Miller sees only menace to the true faith. 
This and the paper on ‘ Novel Literature’ 
suggest plainly the views of the nineteenth 
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| known as the “ Aleppo button.” ... 


century orthodox towards the triumphs of , 


the novel. Miller examines the novelists 
according to their predilections for and 
against religion. One understands better 
the difficulties which beset an original 
novelist. ‘The ‘ Sorrows of Werter’ and 
‘Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship’ are 
both very mischievous books.’’  (Ibid., p. 
466), But ‘‘ Scott, Lockhart, Wilson, Galt, 
Ferrier have all brought religion in review 
before the public in their novels.’”’ (Ibid., 
p. 469). Miller in his day was a broad- 
minded man, but his literary criticism reveals 
a complex of prejudices. These have value | 
as showing even in a limited way certain 
tendencies of the age. 
Stantey T. WItLIAMs. 
Yale University. 
AGDAD DATE MARK: ALEPPO 


BUTTON. In ‘Through Asiatic 
Turkey, narrative of a journey from Bom- 


| was a victim of the malady. 


| 


bay to the Bosphorus,’ by Grattan Geary, | 


Editor of The Times of India, 1878, vol. i. | Breviary used in the Basilica. 
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disease, called in Bagdad the ‘‘ Bagdad 
Date Mark’’ in Aleppo ‘“‘ the Aleppo But- 
ton,” e.g. 

No account of Bagdad would be complete, 
or even honest, which omitted mention of the 
Bagdad ‘‘ date mark,” a mysterious malady 
which affects everybody, whether citizen or 
stranger. It is a dry, eating sore, which 
comes generally upon the face, lasts for a 
year, and then goes away for ever, leaving an 
indelible mark about the size and shape of a 
date, as evidence of the visitation. ‘I'he cica- 
trix is just skin deep... The sore generally 
comes in childhood, and then it commonly 
settles upon the face; the cheek of nearly 
every man and woman brought up in Bagdad 
shows the unmistakable mark. . . Strangers 
are attacked even after a very brief residence; 
but if they be adults, they get the sore on 
the arm or wrist ... No treatment, no 
ointment or medicine, has the slightest effect 
upon it.. The Arabs say that every one 
that goes to Bagdad must get the ‘“ date 
mark”; if he does not get it while in the 
city, he will get it after he leaves; and, if 
he does not get it while alive, he will get it 
after he is dead: it is not to be avoided. . . 
The disease is known in most of the towns 
from the head of the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean, though nowhere is it so rife 
as in Bagdad . .. In Aleppo the disease is 
¢ When 
a little later on I stopped at Mardin, I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of Dr. 
Thom, of the American Mission, in that town, 
and he told me that he had examined the 
ulcer under a microscope, and found it to be 
composed of a fungoid growth; but nothing 
that he had ever tried had been able to arrest 
or modify its usual course. 

This Dr. Thom, the medical missionary, 
He applied a 
lotion, which had not the slightest curative 
effect. 

I have quoted somewhat fully from Geary’s 
book. I do not suggest that I have read all 
which has appeared in the newspapers since 
our men went to Bagdad, but I have seen 
nothing about the Date Mark, or Button. 
One may hope, perhaps assume, that this 
strange disease, apparently so inevitable fifty 
years ago is of the past. 


Rosert PrIEeRPOINT. 


HE LATIN PSALTER,—The following 
paragraph, which was printed in The 
Universe of Jan. 8, contains information 
known to very few, and may perhaps be worth 
recording in ‘N. & Q.’: 
[Rome. 
The Holy Father has presented to the 
Canons of St. Peter’s a thousand copies of the 
He ordered 
be prepared at the 


# -. | this special edition to 
pp. 230-233, and vol. ii. 201-202, there is | Vatican Press, and himself revised the proofs. 


much said about this peculiar affliction or | 





A special interest in this gift lies in. the 
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fact that the version of the Psalms used by 
the Canons of St. Peter’s is not that used in 
the ordinary secular Breviary. It follows what 





is known as the Vetus Itala, the old Latin text | 


which was authorised after revision by St. 
Jerome in 383, before the production of the 
Vulgate version. 

Besides St. Peter’s, this version of the 
Psalms is used in the Ambrosian Rite at 
Milan, in the Invitatory Psalm at Matins in 
the modern Breviary, and in the extracts from 
the Psalter which occur in the present Missal. 

The copies in use at St. Peter’s had been 
handed down from generation to generation, 
so that they had become dilapidated. The 
Pope’s gift will be in memory of his five 
years as a Canon of the Basilica. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


HERALDIC ANOMALY.—(a) In the 
Herald and Genealogist, vol. i., pp. 
360-1, is a cut depicting Farquharson of 
Invercauld impaling Phelips of Bayford, Co. 
Somerset. The arms of the latter being 
blazoned :—Argent, a chevron between three 
roses gules seeded proper. In Burke’s 
‘General Armory’ the family is shown as 
derived from Sir Edward Phelips, temp 
Elizabeth. 
(b) In the same ‘ Armory’ the arms: — 
Argent a chevron between three roses gules, 
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seeded and barbed proper, are shown as | 


registered by Hawkins, Ulster (1720), to 
Thomas White of the City of Waterford, and 
finally 

(c) another family (White of Kilbyrne), 
not connected, so far as is known by the 
family itself, with White of Waterford, bears 
the same arms, differenced only by a gold 
cross patee on the chevron. 


The custom of granting, or, as it is some- 
times called, ‘‘confirming,’’ with minor 
differences, the arms borne by one family to 
a totally different family of the same name 
is unhappily well known; but there are few 
instances of the same arms being borne by 
two families not even of the same name. 


Cc. 8. C. (B/C). 


66 PRINGLE.” — The following note 
written out for ‘N. & Q.’ nearly two 
years ago has been overlooked :— 
New Verb in our Language: To pringle. 
. .. “*To pringle means to pin-prick your 
opponent until he tingles with vexation.”’ 
The Spectator, 16 Feb., 1924: ‘ Three Liberal 
Stalwarts,’ Reginald Berkeley, M.P. A 
reference to Mr. W. M. R. Pringle, M.P. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Readers’ Queries. 


‘* [NDOME.’’—In an article on The Red 
Book of Durham in the October num- 


ber of the English Historical Review, Dr. 


H. H. KE. Craster gives (vol. xl. p. 526) 
in a reconstituted text of the ‘ Cronica 
Monasterii Dunelmensis’ a passage in 
which the word indome occurs twice. He 
says the word is not otherwise known, and 
that the sense appears to be ‘‘ with full 
authority (or jurisdiction) within the lands 
of the see.’’ ‘The relevant parts of the pas- 
sage in which indome occurs area:— 


EKadmundus, brother of  Athelstanus 
‘*Dunelmum venit, et humiliter ante sanc- 
tissimi corporis [of Saint Cuthbert] sepul- 
crum genibus incurvatis, armillas duas et 
ipse a brachio suo extrahens, ut vulgo 
dicitur, mid fullom indome, et wrec et 
wite, utter et inner, et saca et socne, id 
est cum plenis legibus et quietudinibus, 
super sepulcrum obtulit... [His brother Ed- 
redus] sicut et fratres eius, ecclesiam sancte 
Dei genitricis Marie et sancti Cuthberti, 
firmata lege et libertate predecessorum 
suorum, regia munera offerens visitavit, et 
full indome super sancti Cuthberti sepul- 
crum manu propria donavit. 

It has occurred to me that the word in: 
dome may have gained the meaning which 
the passage requires in either of two ways. 

(1) If -dome is equivalent to -doom, 
judgment, it would mean ‘‘ internal juris- 
diction,’”? as contrasted with ‘‘ external 
jurisdiction,’’ for which we should have 
to look for some word, as yet not found, 
like outdome, the two being contrasted like 
the existing infangthief and outfangthtef. 
A possible objection to this solution, which 
seems to be Dr. Craster’s, is that where it 
first occurs this sense of indome would seem 
to be included in that of ‘‘ wrec et wite, 
utter et inner,’”? which would make it 
here tautologous; while in its second use 
indome seems to include not only ‘‘ wrec et 
wite, utter et inner,’’ but also ‘‘saca et 
socne.”’ 

(2) I have therefore thought it possible that 
-dome here might be parallel to -dom in 
‘‘kingdom,’”? and the German -thum or 
-tum, and that indome might answer to 
eigenthum in the sense of ‘‘ property” oF 
‘proprietary rights,’ and so “ mid ful- 
lom indome,’’ would be equivalent to ‘cum 


'plenis legibus et quietudinibus,’’ and the 
‘words from ‘‘et wrec et wite’’ to ‘‘ saca ef 
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dome ’’ would be explanatory or explicatory, 
of ‘‘ full indome.’’ To this there is perhaps 
the objection that as cigen is represented in 
English by ‘‘own’”’ you would, if this is the 
history of the word, expect’ ‘‘ owndome’’ or 
“ondom’”’ rather than ‘‘indome.’’ This, 
however, leads me into philological regions 
with which I am not familiar, and I there- 
fore hope that some philologer who is a 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will kindly inform us 
whether either of the above solutions is 
philologically impossible, and whether of the 
two is on philological grounds the more 
likely to be correct. 
Joun R. Macrata. 
OHEMIAN MILITARY ORDER.—I have 
just completed and sent to press a trans- 
lation of the travels of the Spanish knight 
Pero Tafur (1435-39). He visited the Km- 
peror Albert II at Breslau who invested him 
with the Order of the Dragon ‘‘ which”’ he 
says ‘‘ is what the Eagle is in Austria and 
the Tusenique in Bohemia.’’ Can any 
reader tell ine what this latter Order was? 
Was there an Order of the Sash in Bohemia ? 
Matcorm Letts. 
RMSKIRK AND PRESCOT THEA- 
TRES.—I should be glad to know whether 
there are any particulars known of these 
buildings, Information as to sites, names 
of players, playbills, &c., would be greatly 
appreciated. : Rs. E 
Liverpool. 
‘RETNA GREEN MARRIAGES.—Some 
time ago I had the great privilege of 
inspecting the large number of Declarations, 
Certificates, etc., once belonging to John 
Linton, the famous ‘“‘ Priest ’’ of Gretna 
Hall. One piece of paper still puzzles me. 
On it was written ‘‘ Miss Caroline Corrie, 
Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, 2 plates 
of the Bishop ’’ — this last being Linton’s 
nickname. Who was Miss Corrie, and what 
kind of plates are referred to: etching, en- 
graving, or photographic? Linton died in 
1851, and photography was not common then. 
Can any one give me a light, or some lead ? 
I should also like to know who has the 
Registers of marriages kept by Thos. Little, 
Jas. McQueen, Jno. Douglas, Alex. & Sim. 
Beattie, or Thos. Blythe: and if any one has 
certificates signed by these or other of the 
lesser lights of the Gretna ‘‘ priesthood,” 
would they kindly communicate, either direct 
to me or through these useful and friendly 
pages, 
Frep Ler Carter. 


Christ Church House, 
Shroton Street, N.W.1. 
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pes K.,” INITIALS ON POLYGLOT 

* BIBLE, 1657.—On the-back of. each 
of the six folio volumes of a copy of the 
London Polyglot Bible of 1657 are the letters 
R.K. It is presumed that they are the 
initials of a former owner, and it is desired 
to identify him. The volumes are bound 
in contemporary old Knglish blue morocco, 
but one may suspect that the letters in ques- 
tion were not placed when the titles were 
put on the backs, as they seem to be slightly 
different from these. The book-plate of 
John, Baron Carteret, of Hawnes, 1841, is in 
each of the volumes of the Polyglot, as well 
as in each of the two volumes of Castell’s 
‘ Lexicon Heptaglotton,’ which formed a set 
with the Bible. But the letters R.K. are 
not on the Lexicon, 

If R.K. was the owner of a considerable 
library his initials and possibly some clue 
to his identity may be found on other books. 
Can any one give relevant information? 
When was Baron Carteret’s library dispersed ? 
There may be a set of Castell’s ‘ Lexicon 
Heptaglotton ’ somewhere marked R. K. 

Lzro NEwWMARK. 

Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 


pacL D’ARANDA, J.P., OF SHORE- 

HAM, KENT.—-Can any reader inform 
me of the birthplace of the above? I have 
notes of the inscriptions on the tombstones 
of himself and family in Shoreham Church, 
and of the entries in Gent.’s and London 
Magazines. He had a cousin, Rebecca 
Strachan. I have his diary, 1706-8, with 
complete notes on all the magistrate’s busi- 
ness. In fact it is a Police Court report 
for nearly three years, quite complete in 
itself. Among the entries are: drawing for 
the Militia; wearing of badges by the poor ; 
inspection of road repairs and many other 
common items of a magistrate’s business of 
the time. The book commences with the 
oath taken on appointment and a full account 
of taking the Sacrament, with the certificate 
of the same under the Test Act. The book 
is really worth printing as a very complete 
picture of an honest, straightforward Justice 
of the Peace of the Sir Roger de Coverley 
period. The only other bit of evidence as 
to the family I have is a slip from a book- 
seller’s catalogue: 


Old MS. Recipes. ‘“‘ Some Receipts copyed 
from several Loose Papers of Mrs. Mary 
D’Aranda’s by her affectionate Husband Paul 
D’Aranda. 4to clearly written M.S. of 100 
pages, the title surrounded by a charming 
Original Drawing, mainly of flowers, &c., &c.” 
| Arranged in two parts, the first “ Medicines 
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and Liquors,” the second ‘“ Cookery Confec- 
tions, &.” The volume has never been pub- 


lished. 


My MS. has been in the Duke of Sussex’s 


Library. 
F. Wiit1am Cock, M.D. 


JANUARY 23, 1926, 


| HOWARD OF TURSDALE (see cxlix. 
226, 520).—May I be allowed to ask if 
any ot your correspondents who replied to. 
| this question, could kindly inform me if 
there 1s a record of any issue of John Pea- 
cock and Frances Howard, eldest daughter 


| 


MEDALLIC LEGEND. — On a Catholic | of Thomas Howard of ‘Tursdale ? 


medalet of the 
occurs the legend: S, Hrzronimvs. K.L.—S. 
Amprosivs. K.L. 

what the initials ‘‘ K.L.”’ stand for? 
F, P. Barnarp. 

Bilsby House, near Alford Lincs. 

USTACE WHITE, 
MARTYR.—In a list of pilgrims from 
England at Rome printed in Collectanea top. 
et Gen., vol. v., occurs on 13 Oct., 1586, 


Reformation period | 


Can any one tell me | 


CATHOLIC | 


| J. St. M. Macpuatt. 


|THE PARLIAMENTS OF CHARLES IL. 
—Recent historical work on the reign 
of Charles 11 tends to justify the King as a 
| ruler and statesman, and reveal more folly 
and narrow-mindedness in his Parliaments 
_than historians of the nineteenth century 
| recognized. Thus a recent book, setting 
things out in this sense—Mr. John Beres- 


‘‘ Eustachius Witus dioc. Linc., martir.”” Is | ford’s valuable study of Sir George Downing 
anything known of him? William White, of | —has, p. 269, the following passage : 


Louth, Lincs, died 1581, and his will was 
proved by his sons, one of whom was named 
Eustace; and the name was carried on in 
the family to the nineteenth century. 
G. S. GrBBons. 
HARLES DICKENS: ‘OUR PARISH.’ 
—Exact bibliographical information is 
wanted as to this publication. According 
to Kitton’s ‘ Minor Writings of Dickens,’ p. 
7, the following appeared in the Eveniny 
Chronicle : — 1835 — 28 Feb., ‘ The Parish’ ; 
19 May, ‘Our Parish’; 18 June, ‘Our 


Parish’; 14 July, ‘Our Parish’; 28 July, | 


‘Our Parish,’ Mr. Bung’s Narrative; 20 
Aug., ‘Our Parish.’ 

In vol. i. of the First Series of ‘ Sketches 
by Boz,’ ‘Our Parish’ appeared in 1836 in 
six chapters. In the ‘ Universal’ edition 
‘Our Parish’ appears with seven chapters: 


1. The Beadle: The Parish Squire: The | 


Schoolmaster. 

2. The Curate: The Old Lady: 
Half-pay Captain. 

3. The Four Sisters. 

4. The Election for Beadle. 

5. The Broker’s Man (containing ‘ Mr. 
Bung’s Narrative ’). 

6. The Ladies’ Societies. 

7. Our next door neighbour. 

How is this apparent inconsistency ex- 
plained ? 


The 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 
Oakrigg, Scotforth, Lancaster. 


;,NGLISH CHURCHES, LATE EIGHT- | 


EENTH CENTURY.—Can any reader 
say if there is a list published, or available, 
of English Churches of the period 1765-1800 
—particularly of those in the counties north 


of Oxford. CHURCHMAN. 


| The Parliaments of Charles II’s reign, what- 
|ever may be said for them in the sphere of 
| constitutional development, and in this re- 
| spect it is hardly possible to say too much 
| in their praise, displayed otherwise an incom- 
| petence literally devastating. All Charles II’s 
most eminent, honest, brilliant and efficient 
| servants they ruined or tried to ruin. They 
| destroyed Lord Clarendon, they hounded Lord 
| Danby from office, they tried to ruin Lord 
| Halifax, they sent Sir Joseph Williamson to 
| the Tower, they struck a deadly blow at the 
| British Navy by depriving it at a critical 
| period of the service of Samuel Pepys. On 
the other hand, Lord Arlington, who was cer- 
tainly the most sinister and, with the excep- 
| tion of Lauderdale, the least attractive of all 
| Charles II’s Ministers, they let off, deceived 
by his astuteness. Shaftesbury, whose wicked- 
ness was too much even for Bishop Burnet, 
they idolized. 

I should be glad to know if any historical 
studies have been published directed towards 
bringing out the incompetence of Charles II’s 
Parliaments, especially from the point of 
view of their subordinating the efficiency of 

public service to their distrust of individuals. 
C. A. 
C. JONES’ ‘RECOLLECTIONS OF 
|; ¥* ROYALTY.’ — The two-volumed book 
/and an 8vo. bore imprint 1828. Who was 
|he? Being a man of influence and distinction 
in his time must have been a personality. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
| Menai View, Carnarvon. 
| 
| ‘\HE ORIGIN OF THE PATTEN.’—At 9 S. 

i. 336 reference is made to a song of Charles. 

| Dickens, entitled ‘The origin of the Patten.’ 
| Can any one tell me where it would be pos- 
| sible to obtain a copy of the words and music 
| of this song? Search has been made at the 
| British Museum without avail. 
j CuHaARLEs Fircu. 
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SfERNE AND LORD ABOYNE 
(cxlix. 403). 

Y ‘‘ the disposition for Sterne of the living 
of Stillington ’’ in the above query is 
meant, 1 presume, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s Dispensation granted to Sterne to 
enable him, when vicar of Sutton-in-the- 
Forest, to hold in addition, the living of 
Stillington, to which he was instituted on 
March 13, 1743/4. He is described in the 
dispensation, to quote Professor W. L. 

Cross’s Life of Sterne (1909), p. 54, as 

“Chaplain to the Right Honourable, 
Charles, Earl of Aboyn,” that is, to Charles 
Gordon, fourth Earl of Aboyne, then a young 
man only sixteen or seventeen years old. 
When or under what circumstances Sterne 
became connected with this ancient Scottish 
family there is, of course, no indication in the 
document itself. But Sterne had ample 
opportunity of meeting the Gordons, for they 
frequently, if not regularly, attended the York 
races in August. 

Not only Mr. Lewis Melville, but several 
ot Sterne’s biographers before him have scen 
in this chaplaincy a possible explanation of 
the passage in ‘Tristram Shandy,’ book i., 
chap. xi., 

I had just time, in my travels through 
Denmark with Mr. Noddy’s eldest son, whom, 
in the year 1741, I accompanied as governor, 
riding along with him at a prodigious rate, 
thro’ most parts of Europe .. . 

Sir Sidney Lee, for example, wrote, in the 
‘D.N.B.’ 

Sterne autobiographic 


supplied much 


detail in his account of Parson Yorick in, 


‘Tristram Shandy,’ and he there credited 
Yorick* with making a hasty journey through 
Europe in 1741 as governor to “ Mr. Noddy’s 
eldest son” (bk. i. chap. xi.). It is quite 
possible that Sterne travelled abroad soon 
after his marriage, and that his pupil was 
related to Charles Gordon, fourth earl of 
Aboyne (1726-1794), as whose chaplain he was 
officially described two years later. 

Prof. Cross (op. cit. p. 54) refers to this 
suggestion and observes that ‘‘ the conjecture 
receives considerable support from ‘ Tristram 
Shandy.’ Before beginning that book, Sterne 
had probably travelled abroad.” 


The passages which Prof. Cross adduces | 


from ‘Tristram Shandy’ are bk. i. chap. 
xvlil., ‘‘ Why are there so few palaces and 
gentlemen’s seats . . . throughout so many 
delicious provinces in France?’’ &c. Bk. i. 


* An error. It should be Tristram. 
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chap. xiv., ‘‘ Could a historiographer drive on 
his history, as a muleteer drives on his 
mule,—straight forward ;—for instance, from 
fiome all the way to Loretto, without ever 
once turning his head aside either to the 
| right hand or to the left . . .’’ The descrip- 
tion in bk. vi. chap. xxiii, of the town with- 
in Uncle Toby’s fortifications, which was 
‘* built exactly in the style of those of which 
it was most likely to be the representative :— 
with grated windows, and the gable ends of 
the houses, facing the streets, &c., &c.—as 
those in Ghent and Bruges, and the rest of 
the towns in Brabant and Flanders.” 

Prof. Cross points out that it was in 
Flanders that Yorick [Tristram, it should be] 
professes to have got an asthma in skatin 
against the wind. See bk. i. chap. v. “a 
bk. viii. chap. vi. Finally he quotes the 
passage (see above) from bk. i. chap. xi. 
where Tristram speaks of having had just 

| time in his travels through Denmark with 
Mr. Noddy’s eldest son ‘‘ to prove the truth 
of an observation, made by a long sojourner 
in that country.’’ 

‘* From all this,’’ writes Professor Cross, “‘ it 
may be surmised at least that after the races 
of 1741, Sterne left his bride at home and 
took a flying trip to the Continent with a 
stripling from the house of Gordon, re- 

‘named ‘ Mr. Noddy’s eldest son’ in contempt 
for his intellect . . . He was back in Jan- 
uary.”’ 

Mr. Walter Sichel in his ‘Sterne, a 
Study’ adopts this theory of a bear-leading 
tour on the Continent, though he asSigns 
a different time to it: 

But before the matrimonial knot was tied 
[the date of Sterne’s marriage is March 30, 
1741], Sterne seems to have travelled for some 
months abroad as tutor to a young pupil. The 
youth whom he attended was probably Lord 
Aboyne, whose chaplain he had been appointed 
{had been”: Is there earlier evidence than 
the dispensation of March, 1743?], and prob- 
ability points to an earlier date than has been 
conjectured. 

Mr. Sichel adds in a footnote that Prof. 
Cross puts the tour ‘‘ immediately after the 
wedding [he does not]. But the Sternes ap- 
pear to have settled down at once to their 
parish life, and he would hardly have left 
his bride.”’ 

Mr. Lewis Melville, ‘ Life and Letters of 
Laurence Sterne,’ vol. i. pp. 66-67, after 
|quoting the passage from ‘Tristram 
Shandy ’ about Mr. Noddy’s eldest son, adds. 

This, of course, may not be autobiographical, 
but it is at least probable that, for a few 

months in the autumn of the year [=1741], 
: Sterne acted as bearleader to the young Earl, 
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being glad enough to earn some money to cover 
the expenses in connection with the repairing 
of Sutton rectory. 

Sterne’s chaplaincy to Lord Aboyne and 
the above-mentioned passages in ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ would seem to afford but a flimsy 
foundation for any such theory. 

To take the chaplaincy first—It is sur- 
prising that so many biographers of Sterne, 
an English parson of the eighteenth century, 
should all apparently suppose that his des- 
cription in the dispensation as chaplain to 
Lord Aboyne implies much more than a 
merely nominal connexion. They all seem to 
ignore what we may fairly presume to be 
the reason for his position. We can illus- 
trate this point from the life of a contem- 
porary : 

About the year 1750, writes Mrs. Barbauld 
in her notice of the Rev. Richard Graves, the 
author of ‘The Spiritual Quixote,’ he was 
presented by Mr. Skrine to the rectory of 
Claverton, on which 
stantly during the whole of his life... In 
1763 he was presented to the living of Kil- 
mersdon, through the interest of his steady 
friend Ralph Alien, Esq., of Prior Park, who 
likewise procured him a_ scarf from Lad 
Chatham.—‘ The British Novelists,’ vol. xxxil. 
(1810), p. 3. 

This means that Graves was appointed 
chaplain to Lady Chatham to qualify him 
for a dispensation to enable him to hold 
both livings. For ‘‘ scarf” see F. G. Lee. 
‘Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiasticai 
Terms,’ ‘‘ The scarf of the nobleman’s chap- 
lain, anciently of the colour of his livery, 
but now commonly black.”” Pitt was not 
raised to the peerage till Aug. 4, 1766, but 
his wife had been created Baroness Chatham 
oi Dec 4, 1761, and her chaplains appar- 
ently enjoy:d the important privilege which 
will be seen in the course of the following 
extract : 

By the statute of 21 Hen. 8, c. 13, ss. 18-21, 
it was provided “that all spiritual men now 
being or which hereafter shall be of the 
king’s council, may purchase licence or dis- 
pensation and take, receive and keep three 
parsonages or benefices with cure of souls; 
and that all other being the king’s chaplains, 
and not sworn of his council, the chaplains 
of the queen, prince or princess, or any of the 
king’s children, brethren, sisters, uncles or 
aunts, may semblably purchase licence or 
dispensation, and retain and keep two par- 
sonages and benefices with cure of souls; every 
archbishop and duke may have six chaplains; 
every marquis and earl, five; viscount, and 
other bishop, four; chancellor of England for 
the time being, baron and knight of the 
garter, three; every duchess, marchioness, 
countess and baroness, being widows, two; 


treasurer, comptroller of the king’s house, the | 
king’s secretary, and dean of his chapel, the 


he resided very con-| 
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‘king’s amner, and master of the rolls, two; 


¥Y ‘son in 1741 (bk. i. 
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chief-justice of the King’s Bench, one; warden 
ot the five ports, one; whereof every one may 
purchase licence or dispensation, and receive 
have and keep two parsonages or benefices with 
cure of souls.” — ‘The Ecclesiastical Law of 
the Church of England,’ by Sir Robert Philli- 
more, 2nd ed. (1895), vol. i, p. 452. 

We are told on the next page of Philli- 
more’s book that ‘‘ although such Duke, mar- 
quis, earl, or the like, be minors, and under 
age, yet they might retain chaplains within 
this act; as was adjudged in the case of 
The Queen v. The Bishop of Salisbury, even 
though the lord admiral] in whose custody the 
minor was, might retain chaplains in his 
own right.’’ Further evidence is desirable to 
shew what duties were attached to such a 
chaplaincy in the eighteenth century, and 
whether they could be merely nominal. But 
it seems rash to base the theory of a con- 
tinental tour on this connection of Sterne, 
such as it was, with the Earl of Aboyne, 
especially as the passages in ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ which have been cited in support 
of it cannot count for much. When Trist- 


| ram tells of a tour with Mr. Noddy’s eldest 


chap. xi.) why should 
this be a piece of autobiography on Sterne’s 
part any more that Tristram’s statement 
(bk. i. chap. v.) that he was born ‘‘ on the 
fifth day of November, 1718,’’ whereas we 
know that Sterne’s birthday was November 
24, 1713? The reference in bk. i. chap. 
xvili. to the lack of palaces and gentlemen’s 
seats in the provinces of France might 
easily come from a book of travels or a 
travelled acquaintance. ‘The gabled houses 
of the Low Countries would be familiar from 
paintings and engravings. The asthma got 
by skating against the wind in Flanders 
may well be Sterne’s playful perversion of 
the results of his misadventure on the ice 
at Stillington, when, we are told, his 
parishioners showed no alacrity in rescuing 
him from drowning. 

And surely, against the theory we may set 
the entire absence of any allusions to such an 
early visit abroad in Sterne’s brief auto- 
biography, in which he writes ‘ In -sixty- 
two I went to France before the peace was 
concluded, and you both followed me.” 
Further, the opening of the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey,’ if we may draw inferences from 
Sterne’s fiction, tells against a visit to 
France in or about 1741. 

Epwakp BENSsLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

P.S.—This reply was written before I had 
learnt of the new edition of Prof. Cross’s 

book, which I have not yet seen.—E.B. . 
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EORGE EVELYN : MARRIAGE 

LICENCE WANTED (cxlix. 424, 464, 
cl. 13, 29).—I think it probable that Rebecca 
Rollinson (for the marriage of whom to 
George Evelyn, of St. Giles in the Fields, 
bachelor, the Bishop of London granted 
a marriage licence on August 14, 1701) was 
a daughter of Joseph Rollinson of St. Giles, 
Oxford, whose will is dated Dec. 30, 
1698, and proved P.C.C., Sept. 12, 1700. 
Joseph’s father, William Rollinson, was a 
citizen and vintner of London, who about 
the middle of the seventeenth century ac- 
quired the manor of Chadlington East End 
in Co. Oxford, and in 1667 bought from 
Augustine Skinner, the Cromwellian impro- 
priator, the impropriate rectory of Churchill 
in the same county. He owned also property 
in Hampstead and in Co. Warwick. His will 
dated Aug. 17, 1678 and proved, P.C.C., 
Oct. 7, mentions his wife, Mary, daughter 
Elizabeth, and the son Joseph, above. The 


will of the wife Mary, dated July 14, 1687, | 


proved, P.C.C., Jan. 7, 1687/8, shows that 
Elizabeth married Richard Evans, Esq., of 
Enstone, the head of a wealthy Oxfordshire 
family. Joseph Rollinson inherited the 
manor at Chadlington and the rectory of 
Churchill, and had three children William, 
Mary and Rebecca. 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’ William was born c. 
1680; the Rebecca Rollinson of the marriage 
licence to George Evelyn is stated to have 
been about 21 in 1701, which gives for her 
birth also the approximate date of 1680. 
Administration of the estate of William 


Rollinson (Joseph’s son) late of Chadling- | 


ton, Esq., was granted Feb. 18, 1774 to his 
grandson Lock Rollinson. Thomas Rollin- 
son, his son, had predeceased him. His will 
dated May 9, 1767 and proved, P.C.C., Feb. 
7, 1774, describes him as of Chadlington, 
Esq., mentions his wife Martha, and his 
children Lock, James, a Lieutenant, and 
Martha married to the Rev. Mr. Travell of 
Upper Slaughter, (Co., Gloucester. The 
name Lock came from James Lock (appar- 
ently Martha Rollinson’s uncle) a Turkey 
merchant (will, 1756). The will of Lock 
Rollinson of Chadlington, Esq., dated May, 
16, 1782, proved, P.C.C., Feb. 2, 1788, men- 
tions wife Mary, brother James, now Cap- 
tain, and eldest son James Lock Rollinson. 
His third daughter and coheiress married 
(according to Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ 1836) 


in 1803 Rev. Henry Hippisley, of Lamborne | 


Place, Co. Berks. The last reference I have 
to this family is in the Tnclosure Award of 
Churchill, 1788, when Mary Rollinson, 


According to Foster’s | 


widow of Lock Rollinson, got an allotment 
in lieu of her glebe lands, &c. The family 
| had therefore owned the impropriate rectory 
| of Churchill for 120 years. 

| Thomas Rollinson was High Sheriff of Ox- 
| fordshire in 1766, but Davenport’s ‘ Lords 
| Lieutenant and High Sheriffs of Oxford- 
| shire,’ from which 1 take this information, 
is I believe in error in saying that the name 
was subsequently converted into Rawlinson. 
‘“‘a family long seated at Chadlington, and 
/now [1868] represented by Abram Linden 
| Rawlinson of Chipping Norton, and his dis- 
| tirguished »rothers Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
| K.C.B. and the Rev. George Rawlinson, 
| Camden Professor of Ancient History in the 
| University of Oxford.”” The late Lord 
Rawlinson’s famous father was the second 
son of Abran: Tyzack Rawlinson, who came 
| of a Lancashire family and bought, in 1805, 
the house at Chadlington, where the great 
Assyriologist was born, whereas the Rollin- 
sons had, as shown above, been settled at 
Chadlington since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Since writing the above I have seen Mr. 
THRUustToN’s note at p. 29, ante. His men- 
tion of Thomas Gregg, who is stated (as he 
shows, mistakenly) to have married Ann, 
eldest daughter of George Evelyn and Mary 
Garth, seems to strengthen my conjecture; 
for Joseph Rollinson mentions in his will a 
' brother-in-law, Thomas Gregge, who would 
therefore have been Rebecca Evelyn’s uncle 
by marriage. He is possibly the Thomas 
Gregg of the Evelyn pedigree. He was of 
St. Clement’s Inn, gentleman, in 1698, and 
was living in December, 1703 (Chan. Proc., 
Bridges, 265/17). | Rebecca was left by her 
father a farm in occupation of John Edwards 
‘near the parishes of Fulbrook and Snitter- 
| field, Co. Warwick, and a lease (from Lord 
Petre), of two messuages and three yard 
lands near Toddenham, Co. Gloucester. 

E. St. Jonn Brooks. 


| ALPHONSE DE ROCCA (cl. 9).—Accord- 

ing to J. A. Galiffe (‘ Notices Généalogi- 
ques sur les Familles Genevoises depuis les 
premiers temps jusqu’aé nos jours,’ 2nd ed., 
1892, pp. 625-626) Louis-Alphonse de Rocca 
was born at Coppet in the Canton de Vaud 
on April 7, 1812, and baptized on May 11 
at Longirod (near Nyon) by the Pasteur 
Louis Jurine. 

As Mme de Stael desired her marriage 
with Albert iean-Michael de Rocca in 1811 
|to remain a secret the child’s birth was 
| entered in the register as follows: ‘‘ Louis- 
| Alphonse, fils de Théodore Giles, de Boston,. 
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en Amérique, et de Henriette née Preston, 
son épouse.”’ 

A. de Rocca married in 1834 a daughter of 
Claude-Philibert Barthelot, Comte de Ram- 
buteau, Préfet de la Seine, and died without 
issue in Paris in November, 1842. 

For further details regarding Mme de 
Stael’s second marriage, etc., cf. ‘ Madame 
de Stael at la Suisse’ by Pierre Kohler, 
Lausanne, 1916. 

Henry F. MontaGnier. 

Champéry, Valais. 

OHN WHITE (exlix. 352, 411).—Notices of 

him will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and 
in Alexander Brown’s ‘ Genesis of the United 
States,’ ii. 1,051; but in neither is light 
thrown on his parentage or on his birthplace. 
A clue is perhaps furnished by his letter to 


Hakluyt of Feb. 4, 1593, which was made in | 


‘* performance of my promise made unto you 
at my last being with you in England ”’ and 
was written ‘‘ from my house at Newtown in 
Kylmore.”’ (See ‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages,’ Glas- 
gow ed., vii. 404-406, in which volume will 
also be found many of White’s drawings). 
As various places in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland are called ‘‘ New Town,” ‘‘ New- 
ton,’’ ‘‘ Newtown,” ‘‘ Kilmore,” and ‘‘ Kyle- 
more,’’ the identification of White’s ‘‘ New- 
towne in Kylmore’’ must be left to the ex- 
pert in the topography and genealogy of the 
British Isles. 

It will be remembered that White’s grand- 
daughter, Virginia Dare, born in Roanoke 
on Aug. 18, 1587, was “the first Christian 
borne in Virginia” (viii. 397). 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 

K!8«, OR KIRKE (cxlix. 421).—At the 

foregoing reference the writer desired 
information to determine whether Kirk, for 
‘*church,’”’ originated in England and was 
carried to Scotland, and whether the early 


Scots families of Kirk, or Kirke, ultimately | 


derived from England. 

Assistance perhaps may be obtained by 
studying the relative frequency in the two 
countries of place-names such as Kirk, 
Kirby, or, more correctly, Kirkby, with var- 
ious qualifying adjuncts, such as Kirkby 
Tionsdale, Co. Westmorland, which Stephen 
Whatley, in his ‘ England’s Gazetteer,’ ed. 
1751, says ‘“‘ was called Kirkby from the 
Bishop of Carlisle of that name, who routed 
the Scots, and was, it is said, a native of 
it.’? Of Kirby Moorside, Co. York, Whatley 


also notes that it ‘‘ belonged formerly to the 
Stutevilles, till one of them forfeited it to. 
King Edward I ’’—1274-1307—providing thus 


a sufficiently ancient history without refer- 
| ring to allusions in Domesday-book. 

The present writer has compiled lists of all 
such place-names having Kirk for the root, 
from Whatley, ibid., the official Post Office 
' Guide, and the A.B.C. Railway Guide; and 
though doubtless many such names have 
escaped mention, the general results may be 
worth tabulating. 

| English Counties. 


Cheshire Vas OS Norfolk 2 
Cumberland... 10 Northants 1 
Derby .. 8 Northumb’d. 2% 
Durham i: Notts ... ce 
Essex ... 2 Oxford . 
Glouc. 1 Suffolk . 8 
Hants. cf Warwick = 
| Lanes. 8 Westmorland . & 
| Leics. ... 250 Yorks .. 3 
Lincs. ... 10 Total . 99 


of which no less than eighty occur in Cos. 
Cumberland, Lancs., Lincs., Northumber- 
land, Notts, Westmorland, and Yorks. 

One interesting result of this analysis is to 
demonstrate that in not a few counties in 
Midland and Southern England in earliest 
times the work for church retained the 
original k sound, and was spelt ‘‘ kirk.”’ 
Scots Counties. 


Agr 2: 2 ~~ Peebles a 
Dumfries 7 ~#Perth <6 
Fife 1 Wigtown et. 
Forfar 1 — 
Inverness ... ... 1 Total . 23 
Kirkcudbright ... 2 ~ 
Menearkos5. aon 2 Orkney Isles. 
Linlithgow— Kirkwall ... ... 1 
West Lothian 1 -— 
Mid Lothian 1 Isle of Man ... 4 


Accepting these results as only approxi- 
mate, it would appear that place-names 
having ‘‘ kirk ” for ‘‘ church,’’ as their root, 
are about four times as frequently met with 
| south of the Tweed compared with the num- 

ber in Scotland; and that Yorkshire, with 
> 38 ‘‘ kirk,’’ etc., place-names, heads the 
ist. 

The writer would be glad to have assistance 
in solving the problem outlined in the first 
paragraph of this note, 

Henry Corris. 


EMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF 
ABRANTES (exlix. 423). —2. St. 
Andoche (Andochius), the patron saint of 
the Duchess’s husband, was martyred in the 
reign of the Roman Emperor Caracalla (A.D. 
211-217). He was a priest at Saulieu, in 
' Burgundy, where he is known at St. Andeux, 
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NOTES AND 


QUERIES. 69 





a 


St. Axeu (see Mas-Latrie, ‘Trésor de 
Chronologie,’ col. 676; Paris, 1889). St. 
Andochius is commemorated by the Bolland- 
ists in the Acta Sanctorum (vi., p. 663), 
under Sept. 24. 

3. The Mrs. Wilmot mentioned by the 
Duchess as a Napoleon enthusiast was, 1 
believe, Barbarina Ogle (1768-1854), third 
daughter of Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle. She 
was twice married: (1) to Valentine Henry 
Wilmot, of Farnborough, Hants, and (2), in 
1819, to Thomas Brand, twenty-first Lord 
Dacre. She wrote tragedies and poems, and | 
was a noted modeller of animals, horses | 
especially. I am unable to trace any Mrs. | 
Wilmot who was related to Pitt. 

JoHN Satmon. 

16, The Mount, Belfast. | 

LOT MACHINES (cxlix. 332, 376).—<An | 

instance more that nine centuries earlier | 
| 





than what Mr. Askew gives occurs in the 
collection of the writings of Su Tung-po, the | 
famous Chinese poet and statesman (A.D. | 
1036-1101). Here I translate it as it is 
quoted in the Imperial Encyclopedia, | 
‘Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ tom. cciv :— | 
About the end of the Shih Tsin dynasty | 
(ap. 946), there was in Ju-chau a man, of | 
whom nobody knew the family and personal | 
names. Every night he used to make up ten | 
neils, and every morning as it dawned he! 
eft them in his house, closed all its doors, | 
and went out. The house had all its front | 
wall traversed by a bamboo tube like a water | 
pipe: should one put one coin therein, there | 
would jump out one pencil. When he came | 
home and found all ten pencils gone he would 
gather the coins and spend them for a potful | 
of wine, which made him contentedly sing and 
whistle. After conducting himself thus for 
about thirty years, he suddenly went whither | 
unknown; but several decades of years after, | 
someone saw him again with his features un- | 
altered; thence people called him Pencil | 
Saint (Pih-Sien). | 
The celebrated Japanese  centenarian, | 
Emura Sensai (1565-1664), in his ‘ Réjim | 
Zéwa,’ tom. i, tells of a doll, which danced 
when a coin was dropped in its box, and was 
carried before Hideyoshi’s sedan when he | 

visited the Imperial Court, a.p. 1597. 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


HAPMAN, OF TUTSHAM HALL, CO. 

KENT (cl. 10, 52).—Richard Herenden, 
of West Farleigh, in his will dated 10 Dec, 
1515, proved (P.C.C. 18 Holder) 28 May, 
1516, mentions his wife Margery, his son 
Edward (under fifteen) and his daughters 
Elizabeth and Jane, and leaves his mes- 
suage called Savnden with appurtenances 
and a wood called Shardenwood, and land | 











at bolshot to his wife for life, then to his 
son, and failing him to Thomas Chapman 
and Barbara his wife, and if they both die 
then to his eldest daughter then living. 
There is also a bequest to itis ‘‘ son’? Thomas 
Chapman. Thomas Neville, Knight, is 
overseer. 

There was clearly some close relationship 
between the Chapmans and that well-known 
Divine, John Layfield, D.D., Rector of St. 
Clement Danes. In his will (1604) Henry 
Chapman the younger leaves to his aunt 
Layneld, ‘‘for her great care and pains 
avout me’’ £5 for a ring, and to his cousin 
Kdward Layfield, ‘‘ in consideration I am so 





| much bounden to my uncle his father for his 


fatherly care in my education and because 
he himself is no way willing to have any 
legacy,’’ £40, and makes his well-beloved 
uncle, Mr. John Layfield (described as 
S.T.P. in the probate act), one of his 
executors. 

G. H. LawRence. 


h ETAL BADGE (exlix. 369; cl. 13).—Mr. 
Guy Ewing enquires whether any 
examples of pauper badges are known. An 
old ‘‘ beggar’s badge ’’ of Romsey is before 
me, and probably some of other towns will 
be forthcoming. It is a rectangular leaden 
plaque about 4 inches by 3, with a square 
projection at the top, pierced for attachment 
to the coat. A large portcullis, the arms 
of the town, occupies most of the face, and 
at the top, across the centre, and at the foot 
of the badge is the primary inscription in 

three lines of majuscule: 

I RECEVES ALLEMS 
oF THE [portcullis] TOWN 
OF RVMSEY. 

The ‘‘tH”’ and “‘ wn”’ are ligulated and 
the ‘‘s’’ reversed. Below the arms, in the 


| usual minuscule of the day, are the four 


lines : 
Made in the Majoralty of Mr. 
Henry Squibb Maijor of 
Rumsey infra in Hampshi 
Anno Domini 1678 

The ‘“‘u’’ in Rumsey is inverted. ‘‘ Rom- 
sey-infra’’ is the town proper; ‘‘ Rumsey- 
extra,’’ the township. Let us hope that Mr. 
Squibb was a better Mayor than gram- 
marian. 

It will be noticed that the date is the year 
following that on the badge described by Mr. 
Du Cane. Although no doubt originally 
intended as an economic deterrent, these 
badges became in effect licences to beg, 
because they exempted the wearer from arrest 
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under the Vagrancy Acts. The general sys- | studio and librarye.’’ (See ‘ Life in Northum- 
tem under which they were issued was sup- | berland in the Sixteenth Century,’ by W. W. 


pressed by 5 Geo LV, c. 83. 
W. J. ANDREW. 


In Westminster everyone licensed by the 
Burgess Court wore a badge, and this badge 
was extended to the poor ‘‘ pentioners ’? — 
those in receipt of parish relief. By way 
of confirmation there is a vestry record of 
St. Martin-in-the-fields: — ‘‘ Ordered that 
the senior Churchwarden doe buy new brass 
badges for the poore ’’ (June 6, 1677). 

The badge had to be worn outside the coat, 
and later there is an order that those poor 
concealing the badge were to have their 
pensions stopped. Might I suggest to owners 
of any of these old badges that the gift or 
bequest of them to the London Museum 
would be conferring a real boon to those 
interested? So few are available, and most 
of those remain in private custody as curios. 


! 
W. H. Mancuer. 


TEDDINGTON (WITHERINGTON) (cl. 
9).—The persons about whom L1eEvt.- 
Cou. BEnETT-STANFORD inquires are Sir 
Henry Widdrington, Knt., of Widdrington 
Castle, in Northumberland, and his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hugh Trevanion. 
Sir Henry Widdrington was on very friendly 
terms with Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, a 
first cousin of Queen Elizabeth, his mother 
being Mary Boleyn, a sister to Henry VIII’s 
wife Anne. 
James Melville, one of the Apostles of the 
Scottish Reformation, and an associate of 


John Knox, sought refuge in Berwick in | 


1584, and made the following entry in his 
diary :— 

I tarried in Berwick about a month. and 
preached twice every week, whereby I got very 
great friendship, namely, of a courteous and 
godly lady, my Lady Widdrington, spouse to 
Sir Henry Widdrington, Knight, and master- 

overnor of the town under my Lord Huns- 

on, who defrayed me of all my charges dur- 

ing the time I was there and offered me ten 
erowns of gold at my parting. (See ‘The 
tg eh Churches of Berwick,’ Part I. 
by Edward F. Herdman, 1888). 


Sir Henry Widdrington appears to have 
had a taste for scholarly pursuits, for 
amongst his possessions when he died in 1593 
and mentioned in his will Feb. 15, 1593, was 
a pair of virginals, and a clause in his will 
bequeathed £100 to his nephew Roger Widd- 
rington, of Harbottle Castle, in Northumber- 
land, ‘‘ for the better maintenance of his 


| Tomlinson, N.D.). 
This Roger Widdrington was the third son. 


of Sir Edward Widdrington, brother of Sir 
Henry. The father of Sir Henry and Sir 
Edward was Sir John Widdrington, one of 
the commissioners appointed by Elizabeth in 
1561 for the fortifying of the Borders, 

When Sir Henry Widdrington died early 
in 1593 his widow Elizabeth married for her 
second husband Sir Robert Carey, the young- 
est son of Lord Hunsdon, thus incurring the 
displeasure of the Queen. By her first hus- 
band’s will Lady Carey had given to her for 
life, the castle and manor of Widdrington, 
and the manors of Woodhorn and Linton. 
Sir Robert Carey was the hero of the famous 
ride from London to Edinburgh with the 
news of Elizabeth’s death in 1603. At the 
coronation of Charles I he was created Earl 
of Monmouth. 

Lady Carey had the care of the Duke of 
York, afterwards Charles I, placed in her 
hands. The prince at that time was but a 
weak and puny child, but under Lady Carey's 
skilful management he made wonderful pro- 
gress, and the King and Queen were highly 
pleased with the result of her labours. (See 
‘Men of Mark ’twixt Tyne and Tweed,’ by 
Richard Welford, 1889). 

Tomlinson, ‘ Life in Northumberland in 
the Sixteenth Century,’ mentions an inter- 
esting incident during this lady’s residence 
in Berwick in the lifetime of her first hus- 
hand. James Melville, the Scottish Re- 
former, whilst in Berwick in 1585, had a 
son, Ephraim, born to him. Lady Wid- 
drington was present when this event took 
| place, and “‘ finding him nocht livlie, maid 
hast to the fyre, and thrusting in hir cur- 
shar (kerchief) burnt it and held it to his 





naisthrilles, wherby he quicned and kythed 
(showed) signes of lyff.’’ 

H. ASKew. 
Spennymoor. 


| WINDMILLS IN LONDON (exlix. 279, 

321, 336, 374, 412).—‘ London Old and 
New,’ Vol. vi. p. 469 mentions a horizontal 
windmill which used to stand in Battersea 
in_ 1808, at the riverside. It was 140ft. 
| high; 54ft. in circumference at the base, and 
| 45ft. at the top. The outer casing was made 
up of 96 shutters 80ft. long and Qins. wide, 
controlled by cord like venetian blinds. 


Inside, the main shaft carried 96 double 
planks 80 ft. long, against which the wind 
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impinged after passing the outer casing. 
stood on a part of the site of Bolingbroke 
House. In Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of London ’ 
it is likened to a huge packing case. In 
Ramsey’s ‘ History of Battersea,’ at p. 32, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


It | 


| 


there is a picture of this mill and there is | 


another in Hughson’s ‘ Description of Lon- 
don ’—about 1805. It was built in 1788 by 
one Hodgson, a maltster, and was not a suc- 
cess, So was demolished in 1844, when Batter- 
sea Park was laid out. 

Ramsey’s book also says the windmill on 
the railway-bank near Trinity Road, Wands- 
worth, pumped water, and was built about 
1815. Bartlett’s ‘ History of the Antiquities 
of the Parish of Wimbledon’ (1865) says 
that the Wimbledon mill was one of the 
earliest to have been built in London. 

J. M. O. 


\HILDREN’S DRESS (cxlix. 333, 406; cl. 

/ 30).—Mr. J. Anvacu’s reference to the 
figures on the porch of St. Andrew’s Holborn 
School, assigns the date 1696 to the costumes 
thereshown, The building now used as a school 
was old and ruinous about 1700, and, after 
restoration by Sir Christopher Wren, was 
sufficiently fitted for occupation by the boys 
and girls of the Charity Schools then formed, 
by about the year 1712. 


Much, however, both of interior panelling | 


and of external work is of other date. 
The woodwork is, in general, of about 1732. 
The remarkable wooden statue of a girl, in 
the dress of the eighteenth century, attributed 
to Flaxman, is in the interior of the school. 
That ‘‘ Jezebel ’’ has survived without dam- 
age to paint or to her outlines, would appear 
a negation of the innate devilry of childhood 
that little else in my long experience has, 
at any time, confirmed. 
J. C. WHITEBROOK, 
Assistant Master, 8S. Andrew’s. 


RADE CARDS: WATCH PAPERS 
(exlix. 464; cl. 30). I have an old 
Verge Watch made by A. Panchard, Oxford 
Street (1765-80). 
of the case is a beautifully engraved circular 
watchmaker’s ticket reading as follows: — 
“Goodman. 
Dial) Kentish Town. Musical & other 
Clocks, Chronometers, Repeating, Detach’d, 


Jewellery repaired. Clocks wound up and 


kept in repair by the year. N.B. Umbrellas 
and Parasols made and repaired.’’ 
W. Vaux Granam. 
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The Library. 


Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism ond 


Allusion (1357—1900.) By Caroline F. 
Spurgeon. (Cambridge University Press. 
| £2 10s. net.) 
ese work, undertaken at Dr. Furnivall’s 


suggestion, was originally printed for pri- 
vate circulation to the members of the Chaucer 
Society. The result of some twenty-three years 
labour, it comprises between three and four 
thousand critical allusions, each one of which 
is provided with full references, elucidatory 
notes and any other kind of material avail- 
able which could add to its usefulness. The 
whole compilation has something of the im- 
posing air of the eighteenth century one-man 
productions, which we all regard with aston- 
ishment. Miss Spurgeon has supplied a care- 
ful introduction, without which the student 
would certainly not have grasped the signifi- 
cance of this mass of criticism, except at the 
cost of much trouble and reflection. The 
great bulk of allusions from the fourteenth 
century comes from public records, and 
nothing is more valuable in the whole collec- 
tion than thus having ail this authentic in- 
formation in close compass. We come next 
to the praise of Chaucer as it was sounded 
till the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
It may be agreed that its height and dura- 
tion were remarkable though, as we peruse 
the instances, a distinct conventionality comes 
to make itself felt. A name has always been 
felt to be adornment to a line, and it may 
be suspected that Chaucer sometimes bene- 
i by the Muses being out of fashion. That 
four editions of Chaucer should have been 
put out in the earliest days of English print- 
ing spéaks for itself, however, as do the labours 
of Francis Thynne and the admiration of 
Elizabethan poets and men of letters, in par- 
ticular of Spenser. And the very difference 
in estimate formed of him shows somethin 
more than his width of range; on each bel 
the opinion was lively and whether he was 
hailed as _ a pre-cursor of Church reform, or 
condemned as a teller of scurrilous tales, 
Chaucer, in Tudor times, still had a hold on 


| his countrymen. The most curious point in 


Just fitting the interior | removed by so slight an exertion of observa- 


Watch & Clock Maker (at the | 


his history is the reason for the neglect of 
him during the seventeenth century. He is 
obsolete; his language is hard; his verification 
rough. This last reproach could have been 


tion, that its continuance argues that people 
had come to talk about Chaucer without ever 
reading him, or else affords excellent example 
of how pre-occupation makes men blind. This 
is by no means, in Chaucer’s case to be re- 


> | gretted. The seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
Duplex, Horizontal, & Vertical Watches and | 


turies were, in fact, better employed than in 
savouring him as he truly was, and the long 
oblivion made the re-discovery more signifi- 
cant. At the same time it remains strange 
that language and verse, which to us present 
hardly any difficulty, should for so long have 
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seemed insuperable obstacles. On the changes | 
that take place in taste, Miss Spurgeon offers | 
some good, suggestive remarks; and, in view | 
of these, all the more interesting are the some- | 
what rare instances of a taste for Chaucer 
even during the period of his eclipse. Straf- | 
ford is the most striking of these; but then | 
there is also Pepys, whose “clasped and 
bossed ” volume we all know of, and how in 
his old age Pepys put Dryden cn to the char- 
acter of Chaucer’s ‘ Parson.’ The “ modern- 
izations ” of the eighteenth century are vir- 
tually a mitigated form of neglect. One may 
peers see in them partly a cheap way to 

eep oneself going as a poet, when at a loss 
But the eighteenth century 
produced Tyrrwhitt. Tyrrwhitt stands out 
among all the persons brought before us in 
these volumes not only as important but as 
original and attractive, and as embodying the 
first use of the Chaucer scholarship of our own 
day. Earlier in the century two women, 
Elizabeth Elstob and Elizabeth Cooper, had 
shown not only appreciation of our poet, but 
a liking for older English based on a real 
study of it. A curious difference between 
modern and ancient opinion about Chaucer is 
the preference by his early admirers of 
‘Troilus’ to the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ Miss 
Spurgeon well compares this with contem- 
ere failure to appreciate ‘Antony and 

leopatra,’ which is rated by modern critics | 
among the greatest of Shakespeare’s plays. 
A pleasant witness to ‘ Troilus’ is its appear- 
ance in the Catalogue of John Paston’s books; 
and another pleasant entry is Hakluyt calling 
Chaucer “our old English father Ennius,” 
and making much of what he reports of long 
voyages. Francis Thynne’s ‘ Animadversions ” 
are fully given, and we will not omit Thomas 
Hearne, the eighteenth century scholar, whose 
ideas upon Chaucer, as the student may here 
discover, entitle him to respect. But we must 
not involve ourselves in an attempt at de- 
tailed account of the mass of the allusions 
which, as we approach the end of the) 
eighteenth century, take on the character of 
modern criticism and suggest yet another 
aspect of the usefulness of this work in giving | 
opportunity in close compass for comparing 
modern critical method with that from which 
it has been evolved. 

Two more matters call for grateful men- 
tion: the section devoted to French allusions 
and Chaucer’s reputation in France, and the! 
number and excellence of the illustrations. 
Deschamps’ ballad in praise of Chaucer, and 
Froissart’s mention of him, are followed ante 
1445 by a list of the Canterbury pilgrims in 
the hand of Jean d’Orléans; after which | 
comes a gap of over two hundred years, and 
the most interesting French notice of him is 
then the report mentioned by Dryden in 1699 
that Mlle de Scudéry was translating him. 
French appreciation of Chaucer culminated 
in 1908 in the publication of 9, complete trans- 
lation of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ into French 
earried out by a picked company of scholars. 
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| Allan Monkhouse discourses, in ‘ The 


| doubt whether this is 
| means mastering the 
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By the way, Miss Spurgevn’s correction of ~ 


Matthew Arnold’s ‘In la sua voluntade” ig ~ 


at any rate, disputable, if not a mistake, 
hus, to take but one accessible edition, 


| Brunone Bianchi prints “In” with the fol- 


lowing note: “KE della Nid. del testo Viv 
e dei Pat., 2, 9, 67. La comune: E la sua,’ 
Matthew Arnold could easily bring forward — 


| justification. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association, Vol. Collected by Oliver 
Elton. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
7s. 6d. net). 


5 agen six studies have in common the ad- 
vantages of a good subject and competence 
in the writer, and save for the last, a disadvan- 
tage in some lack of style. When a very toler-: 
able proportion of the writing in daily papers 
and in periodicals reaches a good, thoroughly 
workmanlike standard, it seems odd _ that 
essays designed for at least relative per- 
manence should be denied that degree 
of polish and vivacity which a little 
revision might achieve. We are _intro- 
duced to an almost unknown poet in_the 
first essay by Mr. Martin: Nathaniel] Wan- 
ley, who lived from 1634 to 1680, and whom a 


| lucky discovery of Mr. R. Flowers has proved 


beyond much doubt to be the author of @ 
batch of poems found in three MS. copies in 
the British Museum. A selection is included 
in the Essay—pleasing verses after the man- 
ner and upon the topics of VeDanen Soe : 
or 


and the Play,’ upon the present position of 
the drama and dramatic writing. Mr. H. C. 
Wyld on ‘ Fiction and imagery in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,’ is most stimulating. In the end he 
appeals to students of English poetry to de 
vote more attention to our oldest verse; but 
our very enjoyment of this essay makes us 
ossible, seeing that it 
anguage, for—we are 
anew convinced—Anglo-Saxon is more difficult 


| to render tolerably in modern English than 
| Latin is. This essay and that of 


r. Janet 
Spens—a well-written piece—are, we think, the 
two best in the volume. Dr. Spens is apt to 
be over-eager; and she rejoices in a multit 

of ideas. But she is on ground she knows very 
well in dealing with Chapman, and the sug- 
gestions on Elizabethan psychology which she 
throws out are worth thinking over. The sen- 
timent and sensibility of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Novel are patiently handled by Miss Edith 
Birkhead; and Mr. H. V. Routh has seve 

striking passages in his study of ‘ this World’s 
Ideas of the Next,’ though we think it con- 
tains some misapplications of the writer’s 


| reading in ‘The Golden Bough’ and cognate 
| literature. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At cxlix. 336, 1 15, insert between ‘ Nat- 
Hist,’ and ‘ xxi,’ in Bohn’s Classical Library. 


—— 


Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


Wvcombe. in the County of Bucks. 








